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Memorabilia 








IN Vol. XXIII of the Transactions of the 

Worcestershire Archaeological Society 
Miss Mary Green continues her account of 
old stained glass in the county. Most of the 
glass described is fragmentary (though 
several very beautiful fragments are illus- 
trated in this volume), but there is at Great 
Witley a set of ten windows designed for 
the splendid chapel of Canons by Seb. Ricci, 
and brought thither when Canons was dis- 
mantled in 1747. One can imagine that 
“very material-looking angels and cherubs 
float above in most of the pictures.” 

Miss C. N. B. Smith gives an erudite 
account of her excavations on the Roman 
and prehistoric site at Broadway, and Mr. 
E. A. B. Barnard writes on the Russells of 
Strensham, from whom, as Dr. Hotson has 
shown, came that Thomas Russell who was 
Shakespeare’s executor. 

Among the many admirable illustrations 
one is struck by those which represent 
Edward Hurdman, first mayor of Worcester, 
and his wife. Their strangely life-like figures 
pray mutely upon the sill of a window in 
All Saints, Worcester; for the parish which 
still uses the chalice they gave in 1635 long 
since allowed their tomb to be destroyed. 


E interests of the three main contri- 
butors to the June, 1947, number of the 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne range as 
widely round the world of letters as did those 
of their predecessors in the earlier issues 


_ described in these columns. 


The long opening article of some twenty- 
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five pages written by Walter Binni under the 
title “Le traduzioni preromantiche” traces 
the gradual infiltration, throughout the 
latter half of the eighteenth and the opening 
years of the nineteenth centuries, of the new 
romantic idea into that Italian peninsula 
“anche se gelosamente considerata come 
esemplare di alta civilta letteraria.” It is no 
novel subject this, the dawning and the then 
exaggerated influence of a Young or a 
Gessner upon the Latin countries: nor, in- 
deed, should the movement itself have 
seemed so novel in its conception, however 
deeply the seventeenth century had suc- 
ceeded in burying, say, those fine old 
romantics on whom one occasionally lights 
in the ranks of the French rhétoriqueurs. 
But Binni has a new and fruitful approach: 
and the difficulties and limitations of the 
early Italian translators, conditioned as they 
were by their classical traditions and handi- 
capped by the too-frequent necessity of 
working through French intermediaries, are 
clearly instanced. 

In a well-documented article “I relitti 
medievali delle ballate popolari d’Inghil- 
terra e di Scozia,” Sergio Baldi reverts to a 
subject on which he has already published 
extensively. As he has done in a number of 
similar articles produced during the last six 
or seven years, Baldi clears away a lot of 
dead wood concerning the origins of popular 
literature: and, dangerous though it be to 
quote them here out of their context, it is 
refreshing to read such firm statements as 
“. . non potremmo pensare a nessun tipo 
di societa del tutto priva di canti epica- 
lirici. .. .” or his refusal to accept the 
hypothesis “ che quelle ballate non son che 
relitti di un ‘genere medievale’ (come si 
dice, per esempio, per la sacra rappresenta- 
zione),” or even, on less argumentative 
ground, one of his conclusions: “La 
Rinascita Allitterativa é il canto del cigno di 
uno stile che muore.” 

In direct contrast with what has gone 
before, Livia Camerini contributes a short 
factual article on the four best-known works 
of the modern Brazilian novelist, Jorge 
Amado, one of them, at least, the “ Jubiabd,” 
written in 1935, now being available in 
English. It is in such accounts as this and 
similar recent articles on Borisav Stankovic 
and Aleko Konstantinov that the merit of 
the review lies, no less than in the more 
frequently trodden paths of literary criticism 
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A ROYAL WEDDING IN 1761 


Extract of a Letter from Lady Richard Glyn’ 
to Miss Owen,’ Penrhoo, Holyhead. 


Hoadley Farm‘ 
Chelsea 
. .. Before you receive this you will 
certainly know the Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenberg is arrived. Alli this day we 
have been in suspense, & it still continues 
Yesterday it was said H.R.H. landed in 
Lowestoft in Suffolk: it was supposed she 
would be in London tonight & married— 
There is to be a Drawing-room that evening 
(whenever it is—Carr & me intend to be 
present, as I have a great desire to see her, 
& the Procession to & from the Chapel 
will be vastly pretty, as every Peer’s daughter 
that is single is to walk, & all the Peeresses 
Sir Richard has just come from London— 
The Princess landed this morning at five 
o'clock at Harwich, & if she came by six 
this evening the wedding was to be at night— 
It is now 8 & she was nct come when Sir R. 
came away—lI hope she won’t be married 
until tomorrow as I shall be much disap- 
pointed if I don’t see her wedding— 
Did I ever tell you T. Bishopp & I betted 
a guinea a piece with Carr that the Duke‘ 
would follow her as much on his return from 
Scarborough as he did before, & I am sorry 
to tell you we shall win. Tuesday morning 
he & Mr Evelyn called, but fortunately we 
were from home.—Wed. Evening at Ranl* he 
was too gracious & Friday drank Tea with 
us & insisted on our making a party for the 
next day to dine at a chophouse in the City 
& to Sadlers Well in the evening. 


Sept 7 1761 





} Lady Glyn (née Elizabeth Carr) married Sir Richard 
Glyn, Bart. (1712-1773), in 1754. 

# Miss Owen married, 1763, Sir J. T. Stanley of Alderiey. 

* Hoadley Farm was built in 1747 by Benjamin Hoadley, 
or Hoadly, F.R.S., physician and playwright, and bought 
after his death (1757) by Sir Richard Glyn. Subsequently it 
became the property of Lord Ashburnham and was known 
as Ashburnham House. It stood near Cremorne. 

«Probably Edward Augustus Duke of York and Albany 
(1739-1767). 

5 Ranelagh. 


The extract was transcribed by the late Julia Lady 
Medlycott (née Glyn) in 1913. 
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The party consisted of H.R.H—T, 
Bishopp, Sir Rich—his lady & Miss Carr— 
Sir Rich: met us at half past three at dinner 
—at twelve o’clock we were to go to a 
Conjuror in the Old Bailey for our fortunes 
to be told, but we recollected my Coach 
would be known, so in Fleet St. we got into 
a Hack—I had the precaution to order my 
footman to walk by it. The Conjuror was 
not at home, so we then repaired to the top 
of the monument & then to Bedlam, & to 
the chophouse—We had an excellent dinner 
of beef steak, veal, & mutton chops that ever 
was. & we were very merry—at half past five 
into our dear Hack—all of us & to Sadlers 
Wells we went; where there was Mrs Webbs 
party of ten & Sir Wm Boothby with Lady 
Mornington & Miss Crauford. We were 
tolerably entertained—After this we went to 
Yates’ Booth at Bartholomew Fair which 
was pure Basting. Your two friends, H.R.H. 
& Miss liked it, at twelve we arrived in 
Leicester Fields where we took our coach & 
came home, I not a little tired—His Royalty 
inquired after you, & joined with us in 
wishing much for you—we think you 
monstrous stupid not to come to the 
Coronation—& indeed I do, I acknowledge 
you a most dutiful girl, but I likewise know 
this is a sight which in all propability you 
will never see if you miss this opportunity. 
I make no doubt Mrs Owen will be very 
glad for you to come up to see it. 

I had like to have forgot to tell you 
H.R.H. has promised his favourite & me 
tickets for the Hall—which are the only good 
places. I would not give a farthing for any 


other. 
G. R. DE BEER. 


LATIN IN ENGLISH 


IN the February number of American 

Speech, Mr. Thomas Pyles, of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma (good can come out of 
Nazareth) explores the American situation, 
which myootaytis or mootahtees mutandis 
holds for Britain. In a learned and lively 
article he has no difficulty in exposing the 
absurdity of the attempt to foist ‘ correct 
B.C. pronunciation of Greek and Latin on 
a modern vernacular. But trouble comes 
not only from pedantry but also from 
ignorance, from innocence. It reaches 4 
climax in alumni—alumnae; for the faction 
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of the Left call the girls aloomnigh or alum- 
nigh, and the faction of the Right call the 
boys just that (or alumny), so that a vital 
distinction is blurred or obliterated. 

I have long watched with apprehension 
the infiltration into British English of echoes 
from the Classical Association. Even men 
reading Greats are prone to say jennus (if 
not gennus). Now jennus is plausible, since 
it is in line with generic. But this shift of 
quantity is normal in English, and should 
give no trouble; we say speeshees, but 
spesh’'l, What the neoterizers overlook is that 
their jennus commits them to spekiays. I 
once heard a don, speaking in public, wish 
(in an audible aside) that he knew the 
quantity of status. But English says staytus 
not stattus (for which see Sir Alan Herbert, 
Water Gipsies) regardless of classical quan- 
tity. The classicists have failed to see that 
their principle requires (here I regard the 
quantity of the stressed syllable only) 
Thucydides with a sigh, Euripides (you're 
right!), Socrates as a soaker, Plato as a flat, 
Nero as merry, Romulus (where are you 
roaming?), Remus (God help us!), and ‘O 
Tibber, Father Tibber, to whom the Romans 
pray.” Worse still: if we say jennus we must 
7 minnus, - prone a aggre our Zoo 
with scores of hippogryphs, hydras, and 
chimaeras dire. 

The only course is to dig our toes in: 
pronounce Latin as well as we can, but stick 
to tradition for English. Mr. Pyles com- 
plains, justly from his point of view, that 
dictionaries have not yet got around to 
recording these pronunciations, though they 
are ‘good usage.’ But lexicography has in 
general assumed a mild prerogative of 
direction, and in this matter a touch of 
despotism will be hardly noticed, and little 


resented. 
R. W. CHAPMAN. 


THE BIBLE AND TWO FAMILIAR 
PHRASES 


WorDs universally used in Biblical 

references are in two cases not in the 
text of the Bible. A “ mess of pottage ” does 
not occur in the narrative of Genesis xxv. or 
in the reference to it in Hebrews xii. 16, 
Which has, “ Esau who for one morsel of 
meat sold his birthright.” The ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations’ gives, “Esau 
selleth his birthright for a mess of pottage ” 
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as from the Genevan Bible, chapter heading 
to Genesis xxv., but not the reference in 
‘ The Translators to the Reader’ of the A.V., 
prefixed to the version of 1611, “ neither yet 
with Esau sell your birthright for a mess of 
pottage.” This excellent piece of apology 
and polemic is now cut out of many of our 
Bibles, though it appears in the Oxford one 
before me, and is well worthy of notice. 

“* The Prodigal Son,” universal description 
of the parable in Luke xv., has escaped 
notice in ‘O.D.Q.’ The words are not used 
in the text but occur in the summary which 
precedes the chapter and the a) hag 


ALEXANDER GORDON 


JN “ Seventh-Day Baptists in Europe and 

America ” (Mainfield, New Jersey, 1910) 
at p. 50 is a reference to the biography of 
Theophilus Brabourne, the seventeenth 
century Norwich Sabbatarian, which was 
published in the Sabbath Memorial for 
January and April 1887 by Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, M.A. On p. 56 is the curious 
speculation whether or not Gordon was a 
Sabbath-keeper! Of course, he was nothing 
of the kind. The distinguished historian of 
Nonconformity was Principal of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, Man- 


chester, from 1889 till 1911. Cf. H. 
— Alx. Gordon (Manchester, 
1932). 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT., 


SCOTT: “ HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN ” 
AN Opp PHRASE. 


JN chap. 17 of this novel David Deans gives 
a magistrate a harangue on the good old 
days of true religion and credits a lukewarm 
generation with “Armenian caterpillars, 
Socinian pismires, and deistical Miss Katies.” 
These females puzzled me till I looked into 
the O.E.D. and found the following solitary 
quotation for “ Katy” as a wanton: 
1535 Lyndesay, Satyre 267 Pray my Lady 
Priores The suith till declair, Gif it be sin 
ta tak any Kaity [v.r. Katy]. 

Scott was the rare sort of student who 
would read so early a book and remember a 
passage in it well enough to make a phrase 
out of it for a novel. I think the O.E.D. 
might some day add his reference to “ Katy.” 

V. R. 
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FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN: JOHN 
JAMES AND VENNER 


(See cxci. 96-7, 137) 


IN a valuable monograph, The Holy Spirit 
in Puritan Thought and Experience (Black- 
well, Oxford; 1946), Dr. G. Nuttall raised 
anew the whole question of the Fifth- 
Monarchy men. His researches serve as a 
corrective concerning the part played by 
John James in this movement. The charges 
against James which led to his execution 
seem to have involved a definite miscarriage 
of justice. Venner, as C.H. F[irth], points 
out in the ‘D.N.B., had entered upon his 
plot against Cromwell in 1657, had been 
imprisoned from 1657 till 1659, and had 
then returned to his trade as a cooper. On 
6th January, 1661, he headed the Fifth 
Monarchist rising, was apprehended in the 
City of London on 9th January, and was 
tried before Chief-Justice Foster at the Old 
Bailey on 17th January. On 19th January, 
he was hanged and quartered before his 
Coleman-street meeting-house. But Venner’s 
rebellious attitude was not shared by all 
Fifth-Monarchists and James seems to have 
been a peaceable man despite the fanaticism 
of his teaching. In his Speech and Declara- 
tions, 1661, he says that he has “ not worn 
a sword these eleven years.” The roots of 
his trouble seem to have been found in the 
vehemence of his Fifth-Monarchist expres- 
sions during Cromwell’s protectorate. 


James definitely had no hand in Venner’s 
risings. He was arrested on 19th October, 
1661, on the evidence of John Tipler, a 
dubious person who was a travelling 
tobacco-pipe maker by trade. Prosecuted 
before the Chief-Justice, Sir Robert Foster, 
and two other judges for high treason, he 
was condemned upon this evidence. The 
prosecution was conducted by the Attorney- 
general, Jeoffry Palmer, and by the Solicitor- 
general, Heneage Finch, first Earl of Not- 
tingham. Found guilty by the court, the 
unfortunate James was hanged, drawn and 
quartered at Tyburn on 26th November, 
1661. 

There are several important sources of 
information concerning James. ‘ The Speech 
and Declarations of John James’ (1661) is 
an important document, as is the ‘ Narrative’ 
(1662), which contains some addresses and 
a remarkable prayer. Crosby has an account 
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in his ‘ History of the English Baptists,’ pub- 
lished in 1739 (ii. 165ff), as has Ivimey in 
‘History of the English Baptists,’ published 
in 1811 (i. 320f). Brooks also has an account 
of James in his ‘ Lives of the Puritans,’ pub- 
lished in 1813 (iii. 391f). A very useful 
article in the ‘D.N.B.’ by Alexander] 
G[ordon] puts his life into its proper per- 
spective. It is of importance as showing that 
the Fifth-Monarchist movement contained 
a semi-pacifist as well as a definitely re- 
bellious group. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S, 


JOTTINGS FROM SUFFOLK 
PARISH REGISTERS 


(THE following jottings have never before 
now been published: 
(A) Bond servant in 1601. 

From Cratfield: “ 1601 August 7, Joane 
Mingie a bastard daughter unto Joane 
Mingie a bond servant was baptised.” 

(B) Whipping of a vagrant, 1687. 

From Hoo: “27 Feb. 1686-7, James 
Vandevell had a pas[pass] made and was 
Whiped acording to Law in the parrish of 
Hooe. Thomas Girling.” 

T. G. was probably a local J.P., and 
J. V. was probably a Dutchman whipped for 
vagrancy. 

(C) “Stone parish registers,” 1799. 

A good example of the value of our 
“stone parish registers,” otherwise inscrip- 
tions on gravestones in churchyards, as 
affording facts not recorded in the parish 
registers of parchment is as follows. Regis- 
tered at Cretingham are these burials: (1) 
1799 March 25, E. Scrivener aged 73 wife 
of Richard S.; (2) 1799 July 15, Richard 
Scrivener aged 72. Their headstone has: 
Richard Scrivener, schoolmaster at Fram- 
lingham 48 years, 12 July 1799 aged 72; 
Abigail (Keer) his 2nd wife 20 March 1799 
aged 73. The gravestone tells us his occu- 
pation and her correct Christian name and 
also her name before marriage, none of 
which facts is recorded in the register of 
burials. 

Suffolk has about 500 churchyards. Up 
to date, all pre-1800 inscriptions (and very 
many of later date) in all of them, except 
eleven churchyards, have been copied. 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A., F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
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THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY AND ITS NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE BRANCH 
(Continued from page 518) 


Prior to 7 June 1289. 

Second marriage of the said Sibyl (née 
de Morewic and widow of the said Sir Roger 
de Lumley): to Laurence de Sancto Mauro 
(de St. Maur: Seymour), clearly a widower 
with a son Nicholas born c. 1271 (see under 


date 1297). 
7 June 1289 

Close Roll (P.R.O.), showing inferentially 
that Sir Roger de Lumley was already then 
deceased, and showing further that his 
widow the said Sibyl was already then 
married to her said second husband 
Laurence de Sancto Mauro; for it describes 
the last-named as “Laurence de Sancto 
Mauro, who married Sibyl, one of the 
daughters and heiresses of Hugh de More- 


wyk.” 
Circa 1289. 

Henry de Bray of Harleston (born 1269) 
commences the writing of his Estate Book 
and continues the writing thereof until 1340 
(see under that date). (H. de B’s Estate 
Book). (Roger de Lumley, the above- 
mentioned younger son of Sir Roger and 
Sibyl de Lumley, became, after 20 March, 
1305/6, one of his overlords at Harleston.) 

20 May 1293 or 1294. 

Death of the said Beatrice de Roseles. 
(Per “ The Estate Book of Henry de Bray,” 
p. 30, and Baker’s “ Northants”). She died 
without issue (per Baker, op. cit.). 

24 Sept. 1296. 

Close Roll (P.R.O.). Order to the Sheriff 
of Northumberland showing the said 
Laurence de Sancto Mauro to be then still 


living. 
Prior to 28 Feb. 1297. 

Death of the said Laurence de Sancto 
Mauro. 

28 Feb. 1297. 

Fine Roll (P.R.O.). Order to escheator 
on this side Trent—and the like to escheator 
beyond Trent—to take into the King’s hands 
the lands late of Laurence de Sancto Mauro 


sed. 
1297. 
_LP.M. of Laurence de St. Mauro; stating 
(inter alia) that “ Nicholas, son of the said 
Laurence, is his next heir, and is aged 26 
years and more ”; and born, therefore, circa 
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1271. (Index Library: Wiltshire I.P.M.’s, 


p. 212 
1 April 1297. 

Close Roll (P.R.O.) concerning lands of 
Sir Roger de Lumley forming part of dower 
of his widow Sibyl (née de Morewic) and 
concerning lands of her second husband 
Laurence de St. Maur, then deceased. 

4 May 1297. 

Fine Roll (P.R.O.). Order to escheator on 
this side Trent, and the like to escheator 
beyond Trent, to deliver to Nicholas de 
Sancto Mauro, son and heir of Laurence de 
Sancto Mauro of Wilts, the lands late of his 


said father. 
24 May 1297. 

Fine Roll (P.R.O.). Order to escheator 
beyond Trent to deliver to Sibyl, late the 
wife of Laurence de Sancto Mauro of 
Northumberland, the lands which they held 
in chief of her inheritance. 

26 April 1298. 

Close Roll (P.R.O.). To Hugh le Des- 
pencer, justice of the Forest this side Trent, 
Order to cause Nicholas de Sancto Mauro 
to have in the forest of Savernak[e] six oaks 
fit for timber, of the King’s gift. 

3 June 1298. 
Close Roll (P.R.O.), mentioning “the 
demise of Laurence de Sancto Mauro.” 
26 July 1298. 
Death of the said Sibyl. 
1298. 

LP.M. (P.R.O.) of the said Sibyl, giving 
incidentally the exact date of her death, as 
above, and stating that Robert de Lumley, 
her son, aged 26, is her next heir; and born, 
therefore, in 1272. 

2 Aug. 1298. 

Fine Roll (P.R.O.). Order to escheator to 
take into the King’s hands the lands of the 
said Sibyl, then deceased. 

19 Oct. 1298. 

Fine Roll (P.R.O.). Order to escheator to 
deliver the lands of the said Sibyl to her son 
and heir Robert de Lumley. 

1298. 

Marriage of Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight 
(born 1272) to Lucy, née de Thweng (born 
1279), eldest daughter of Sir Marmaduke de 
Thweng, first Parliamentary Baron de 
Thweng of Kilton Castle, co. York. (Per 
the late Mr. William M. I’Anson, “ Kilton 
Castle,” in The Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal, Vol xxii, 1912, p. 91.) 
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(Note——That the said Lucy, née de 
Thweng, thus born in 1729, married the said 
Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight, was never 
questioned until 15 years ago. But the 
identity of her husband, as always thereto- 
fore recorded and as given with the addition 
of its actual date by the careful writer just 
named, was brought into question by the 
late Miss Ethel Stokes in her narrative his- 
tory of the Lumley Family in The Complete 
Peerage, Edition 1932. 

There—in reliance upon a Close Roll of 
nearly a century later, of date 6 Feb. 1392, 
hereinafter to be given in detail under such 
date—she writes that the above-named Sir 
Robert de Lumley, Knight, born in 1272, 
married Mary, née Fitz Marmaduke, sister 
and heir of Richard Fitz Marmaduke and 
daughter of John Fitz Marmaduke and of 
Isabel, daughter of Robert de Brus, his wife; 
and that the Sir Robert de Lumley who 
married the said Lucy, née de Thweng was 
the issue of such marriage; and that Sir 
Marmaduke de Lumley, Knight, born in 
September 1314 as hereinafter shown under 
that date, was the eldest son of such Jatter 
marriage. 

In other words: Miss Stokes interposes an 
additional and therefore unsuspected genera- 
tion between the said Sir Robert de Lumley, 
Knight, born in 1272, and Sir Marmaduke de 
Lumley, Knight, born in September 1314 
and always theretofore regarded as his eldest 
son; which, if the said Lucy was born (as 
per Mr. T’Anson) in 1279, would mean that 
such intervening Sir Robert de Lumley mar- 
ried at an extremely early age, namely in 
or before 1313, and, in so doing, married a 
lady, then some 34 years of age and thus 
nearly twice his own age. 

Hence my article of inquiry, entitled 
“The Lumley-cum-Thweng Marriage of 
600-odd Years Ago” published in Notes & 
Queries, 9 August, 1947, pp. 340 sq. 

Pending final elucidation of the matter, I 
prefer to adhere to the view expressed by 
the late Mr. C. S. Perceval in his “ Lumley 
Monuments at Cheam, Co. Surrey,” in 
Surrey Archaeological Collections, Vol. III, 
1868, p. 336, that the Lumley who married 
the said Mary née FitzMarmaduke was “ not 
one of the direct line of Lumley Castle.” 

For the death of the said Lucy before 
1370-1, see below under that date; and for 
that of Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, Knight, 
see below under 1370-1.) 
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20 May 1299. 

I.P.M. (P.R.O.) of Roger de Moubray, 
made at Leicester, and stating (inter alia): 
“Pykwell: 3 fees held by Robert de 
Lumbele [Lumley], Theophania de Bulmere 
and Robert de Watervile, heirs of Hugh de 
Morwyk, of Andrew de Astleye, who held 
of Roger de Moubray in chief.” 


1300—1399. 


1300-1. 

LP.M. (P.R.O.) of the said Sir John de 
Bulmer, showing Theophania (née de More- 
wic) his said wife, aged 36 (sic, but a clear 
error for 46; see above, under 1269-70), to 
be his next heir of certain lands of her in- 
heritance in co. Northumberland. 

4 Feb. 1304/5. 

Death of the said Sir John de Roseles (per 
Henry de Bray’s Estate Book and Baker's 
Northants). 


13 Kal. Apr. 24 Ed. I; 20 Mar. 1305/6. 

Charter from Sir Robert de Lumley—with 
seal of his Arms—to his brother Roger (or 
Sir Roger) de Lumley, giving him all his 
Northamptonshire estates (including Hey- 
ford, Harleston, etc.) therein mentioned. 
(Copy at head of the Pedigree of the Lum- 
leys of Harleston and Clipston, both in co. 
Northampton, in the Visitation of North- 
amptonshire and Rutland preserved at the 
College of Arms, MS., c. 14, 121a, 122. See 
also “ Records of the Lumleys,” erroneously 
giving the date as 20 Mar. 1305; and Baker's 
Northants, giving the date yet more 
erroneously as 1300.) 

20 Mar. 1305/6. 

Same Date: Armorial Seal of Sir Robert 
de Lumley—no tinctures, but showing with 
absolute clarity for Arms: On a fess be- 
tween three birds as many mullets—attached 
to such Charter. (Copy thereof at the 
College of Arms: Visitation of Rutland and 
Northampton 1619, MS., c. 14, 121a, 122. 
See my article in Notes and Queries, 26 Sept. 


1942.) 
20 Mar. 1305/6. 

Same Date: Armorial Bearings of Roger 
(or Sir Roger) de Lumley of Heyford, 
Harleston, etc., and of his descendants, the 
Northants Branch of the Lumleys (same 
references as in the preceding; and see, 
further, below, under 1618-19), namely: 

Arms: Gules, on a fess Argent between 
three parrots Argent as many mullets Sable. 
{For Crest: On a wreath in her nest proper, 
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a pelican feeding her young, argent, vulned 
roper. For Motto: “Murus Aeneus 
Conscientia Sana.” But the Crest and 
Motto are not shown in such MS.] 

17 Dec. 1306. 

Roger de Lumley presents priest at Nether 
Heyford, having recovered this presentation 
against Sir Ralph de Bulmer, his first cousin 
(for whom see below, under 1316-17 and 
1428). (Baker’s Northants.) 

13 July 1308. 

Fine Roll (P.R.O.). Order to escheator 
beyond Trent to take into the King’s hands 
the lands of Robert de Lumley deceased, 
tenant in chief. 

17 June 1309. 

Close Roll (P.R.O.). Acknowledgment by 
Hamo de Vielston of indebtedness to Roger 
de Lumley: to be levied, in default, of his 
lands and chattels in co. Northampton. 

20 April 1311. 

Roger de Lumley of Harleston mentioned 
ina Deed of Exchange between Henry de 
Bray of Harleston and Sir Ralph de Bulmer. 
(Henry de Bray’s Estate Book.) 


1313-14. 

Concerning Roger de Lumley. (Baker’s 
Northants). 

Sept. 1314. 

Birth of Marmaduke de Lumley, eldest 
son of (Sir) Robert de Lumley. (See below 
under dates 10 Mar. 1331 and 1336.) 

(Note——Sir Robert de Lumley had two 
other sons, William de Lumley, second son, 
and Thomas de Lumley, third son. Such 
second son was, in my opinion, the ancestor 
of the Lumleys of Ravensholme, co. Dur- 
ham. See my article in Notes and Queries, 
4 Feb. 1939.) 

1316. 

LP.M. of the said Nicholas de Sancto 
Mauro; stating (inter alia) that “ Thomas de 
Sancto Mauro is the eldest son and next heir 
of the said Nicholas and is aged 12 years 
and 3 months.” (Index Library: Wiltshire 
LP.M’s pp. 412 sqq.) 

1316-17. 

LP.M. (P.R.O.) of the said Theophania de 
Bulmer, stating that “Ralph de Bolmer” 
(sic), “her son, aged 30, is her next heir,” 
and born, therefore, circa 1285; for whom 
see above under 1306 and below under 1428. 

1317. 

Roger de Lumley living; mentioned in a 

document of purchase by Henry de Bray of 


one acre in Harleston from Thomas de 
Staunton of Harleston. (H. de B’s Estate 
Book.) 

1325. 


Roger de Lumley provides the iron and 
smith work for the rebuilding of the Church 
of Harleston. (H. de B’s Estate Book.) 


20 July 1325. 

Fine Roll (P.R.O.). Order to escheator in 
Cos. York, Northumberland, Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, to take into the King’s 
hand the lands of Robert de Lumley, de- 
ceased, tenant in chief. 

1 Sept. 1325. 

Ann née de Lumley, daughter of Roger de 
Lumley, marries her first husband William 
de Lacy of Russtone, who was killed at 
Northampton 14 May 1327. (H. de B’s 
Estate Book.) 

19 May 1328. 

Fine Roll (P.R.O.). Grant to Anthony de 
Lucy of wardship of lands late of Robert de 
Lumley, tenant in chief, in the King’s hand 
by reason of the minority of the heir, to hold 
until the lawful age of the said heir; grant 
also to him of the marriage of the said heir, 
and, if the latter die before his coming of 
age and marriage, his heir being a minor, 
then the marriage of such heir, and so from 
heir to heir. 

1329. 

An escheated estate—consisting of a mes- 
suage and an acre of land in Harleston— 
given up in part by Henry de Bray to 
Richard de Lumley. (H. de B’s Estate 
Book.) 

10 Mar. 1331. 

Close Roll (P.R.O.). Order to Anthony 
de Lucy to pay 100 s. for September last, 
due from the said Anthony to the King for 
the marriage of Marmaduke, son and heir 
of Robert de Lumley, tenant in chief of the 


late King. 
Undated. 
Documents, undated, concerning Roger de 
Lumley. (H. de B’s Estate Book.) 


24 Nov. 1334. 
Roger de Lumley apparently still living. 
(H. de B’s Estate Book.) 


1336. 

L.P.M.’s and other Analogous Documents. 
(P.R.O.). Inquisition to prove age of 
Marmaduke de Lumley, eldest son of Sir 
Robert de Lumley. (Cp. above, under Sept. 
1314 and 10 Mar. 1331.) 
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May 1338. 

Anne née de Lumley, the above-men- 
tioned daughter of Roger de Lumley and 
widow of the above-mentioned William de 
Lacy of Russtone, marries her second hus- 
band John de Brynton. (H. de B’s Estate 


Book.) 
May 1338. 

Roger de Lumley apparently still living. 
(H. de B’s Estate Book.) 

16 Feb. 1338/9. 

John Lumley, a witness of homage being 
done by Henry de Bray of Harleston to 
William de Staunton. (H. de B’s Estate 
Book, p. 39, and cp. ibid. pp. xvi sq.) 

1340. 

Roger de Lumley apparently still living. 

(H. de B’s Estate Book.) 


1340. 
The closing year of Henry de Bray’s 
Estate Book. (See above, under c. 1289.) 


Between 1340 and 7 July 1350. 

Roger de Lumley dies before 7 July 1350. 
Cp. below, under that date. 

(Note.—Ralph Bulmer and Roger Lumley 
—i.e. Sir Ralph de Bulmer and Roger de 
Lumley—will find mention again below, 
under the year 1428.) 


1346. 

Roger Lumley of Harleston living (per 
Baker’s Northants; Baker ascribing this 
date, for some reason unknown to me, to 
Roger de Lumley’s son Roger Lumley, in- 
stead of to Roger de Lumley himself). 


26 Aug. 1346: Battle of Crecy. 

Amongst the Knights with the King at 
the Battle of Crecy: Sir Marmaduke de 
Lumley. (Per “ Collections for a History of 
Staffordshire,” edited by The William Salt 
— Society, Vol. XVIII, 1897, 
p. 39.) 

18 and 20 June 1346. Crecis (sic, for 
Crecy) and Calais: The following, who were 
of the retinue of Thomas, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, had letters of protection with the 
clause Volumus, to last till Christmas :— 
Marmaduke de Lumley, 18th June, and 
Thomas de Lumley, 20th June. French 
Roll, 20 Edward III (1346-7). (Per the same 
Volume XVIII, p. 101.) 


Crecy and Calais: Norman Roll, 20 


Edward III (1346-7): mention of Marma- 
duke de Lumley. 
XVIII, p. 253.) 


(Per the same Volume 
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From 1350 Onwards. 


7 July 1350. 
Richard Lumley of Harleston presents a 
priest at Nether Heyford. (Baker’s North- 
ants.) . 


1350. 

Close Roll (P.R.O.). Order to seven per- 
sons, including as the seventh Roger de 
Lumley, to arrest certain monks of Lenton, 
of the Cluniac Order. 

23 Nov. 1351. 

Charter (Northamptonshire Record 
Society), whereby Roger Lumley of Harles- 
ton devises land in Harleston to Henry 
Clerk and his wife. 

31 Dec. 1360. 

Ralph Lomeley, one of the witnesses to a 
Grant, dated, at “Herleston” [(Harleston] 
Thursday 31 Dec. 1360 (Spencer MSS., 


No. 738). 
1364 (38 Ed. IV). 

Fine. Reversion of Manor of Althorp 
passed to Robert Lumley (of Harleston) and 
Margaret his wife. (Baker’s Northants.) 

Circa Oct. 1364. 

Final Concord: Conveyance to Robert 
Lomleye and Margaret his wife of the 
manor of Olthorp [i.e., Althorp], subject to 
the life-interest therein of John de Vielston. 
(Spencer MSS., Nos. 744-746). (See also 
below: the 1399-1400 Memorandum.) 


1367. 

I.P.M’s (P.R.O.) of Sir Ralph de Bulmer; 
one of them, the writ for which was of date 
8 April 1367, mentioning that Robert Lum- 
ley had the latest presentation to the Church 
of Heyford (sic). 

5 Feb. 1369/70. 

Robert Lumley of Harleston presents a 

priest at Nether Heyford. (Baker’s North- 


ants.) 
10 May 1370. 

Patent Roll (P.R.O.) concerning Robert 
Lumley (clearly of Brington, co. Northamp- 
ton) and his daughters, his then “heirs 
apparent” (including Elizabeth née Lumley). 

Before 1370-1. 

Death of Lucy (née de Thweng), widow 
of Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight (for whom 
see above, under date 1272, etc., and con- 
cerning whose marriage see above under 
date 1298). 

1370-1. 


Death of Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, 
Knight. 
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12 June 1374. 

Patent Roll (P.R.O.). Presentation to 
Church of Kirkelethum in diocese of York, 
in the King’s gift, by reason of the keeping 
of the land and of Robert son of Marma- 
duke de Lumley, Knight, kinsman and heir 
of Thomas de Thweng, clerk, being in his 


hand. 
12 Dec. 1374. 

Death of the said Robert, eldest son of 
Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, Knight, under 
age and unmarried. Such son was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Marmaduke’s second son 
Ralph de Lumley, likewise then under age, 
who thus became his father’s heir-derivative. 
Sir Marmaduke’s two other sons were 
Thomas de Lumley and William de Lumley. 
(Records of the Lumleys of Lumley Castle, 
p. = and the Pedigree appended to such 
work.) 


1381 (3 Rich. I). 

Deed of Feoffment of Manors of Althorp 
and Harleston, etc., executed by Robert 
Lumley on trust as therein set forth: i.e. to 
his own use for life and thereafter to 
Thomas Statham and Elizabeth née Lumley 
(daughter of the said Robert Lumley) his 
wife in fee tail. (Baker’s Northants). (Note. 
—This Deed was later revoked, per Baker’s 
Northants.) 

1385. 


Sir Ralph de Lumley, Knight, Ancestor of 
the Earls of Scarbrough, summoned to 
Parliament as Baron Lumley. (He was 
killed in battle at Cirencester, co. Glou- 
cester, in 1399.) 

Circa 1385. 

Approximate date of birth of Marmaduke 
Lumley, whose daughter Elizabeth née 
Lumley married, probably circa 1435 (as his 
first wife), John Briston of Snetisham, co. 
Norfolk: such Marmaduke Lumley being 
possibly the Marmaduke Lumley mentioned 
in the Grant of 28 Sept. 1396, below, the 
fifth and youngest son of Robert Lumley, of 
Harleston and Althorp, by Margaret née 


— his wife. (See below, under date 
29 Oct. 1486.) 
6 Feb. 1392. 
Close Roll (P.R.O.). Order to the 


escheator in Northumberland to give to 
(Sir) Ralph de Lumley, Knight, livery of the 
Manor of Stranton (co. Northumberland) 
as it is found by inquisition . . . that (Sir) 
Robert Brewys, Knight, was thereof seised 
and gave it to John Fitz Marmeduc and 
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Isabel his wife for their lives, with re- 
mainder to Richard Fitz Marmeduc and to 
the heirs of his body, remainder to the 
grantor and his heirs, that the grantor died 
without issue; and upon petition of the said 
Ralph, showing that long before his 
adherence to the Scots the said Robert 
Brewys, by name of Robert de Brus, gave 
to the said John and Isabel, being his own 
daughter and to the heirs of their bodies” 
the lofts, cottages, crofts and lands therein 
specified “in Stranton . . . and after gave 
to the said John and to the heirs of his body 
by the said Isabel . . .” the messuages, etc., 
etc., therein specified, “in Stranton .. . by 
virtue of which gifts the said John and 
Isabel were seised of the premises first men- 
tioned, and the said John of the residue, 
that (in either case) by the form of the gift 
the right descended to Richard their son 
and heir and from him to Mary as his sister 
and heir begotten of the said John upon the 
said Isabel’s body, for that Richard died 
without issue, that she” (the said Mary née 
Fitz Marmeduc) died thereof seised, that 
from her the right of all the premises de- 
scended to Robert as her son and heir, and 
from him to Marmaduke as his son and heir, 
and from him to Robert as his son and 
heir, and from him to Ralph as his brother 
and heir for that Robert son of Marmaduke 
died without issue, that he was seised of the 
premises . . . until . . . the same were seized 
into the King’s hand by name of the manor 
of Stranton, that the premises . . . and the 
manor of Stranton are one and the same; ” 
etc. 

(Note.—Concerning this Close Roll and 
the inferences thence drawn by the late Miss 
Ethel Stokes in her narrative history of the 
Lumley Family in The Complete Peerage, 
Edition 1932, see the latest of my entries 
above under the year 1298.) 

5 Oct. 1394. 

Robert Lumley, one of the witnesses to a 
Feoffment concerning a messuage and land 
in Olthorp. (Spencer MSS., No. 761.) 

12 May 1396. 

Robert Lumley of “ Olthorpe”’ (Althorp) 
presents a priest at Nether Heyford. 
(Baker’s Northants.) 

28 Sept. 1396. 

Grant to Robert Lumley, Lord of Olthorp, 
and Margaret his wife of specified lands in 
Olthorp, Herleston and Duston, and also an 
annual rent of 18s. issuing from a messuage 
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and land in Chirchebryngton, to hold to the 
said Robert and Margaret for their lives, 
with remainder to Richard their son, John 
and Marmaduke, brothers of the said 
Richard, if either die without heirs of their 
bodies. (Spencer MSS., No. 766.) 

(Note—The John Lumley here named 
was John Lumley the younger; for the said 
Robert and Margaret Lumley had two sons 
named John, having in all five sons, as 
follows: (1) John Lumley the elder, (2) 
Richard Lumley, (3) William Lumley, (4) 
John Lumley the younger and (5) Marma- 
duke Lumley. See my article, entitled, 
“Brothers bearing the same Christian 
Name,” published in N. & Q. 15 Dec. 1945, 
pp. 261-263.) 

18 Oct. 1396. 

Robert Lumley, one of the witnesses to a 
Quitclaim, concerning a messuage and land 
in the town and fields of Chirchebryngton. 
(Spencer MSS., No. 767.) 

31 Mar. 1397. 

Quitclaim—at Olthorp—by Thomas Gyles 
and Johanna de Vielston his wife, dau. of 
the late Thomas de Vielston, to Robert 
Lumleye, of Olthorp, of all the lands they 
hold by right of the said Johanna after her 
father’s death in the manor of Olthorp. 
(Spencer MSS., No. 769.) 

31 Mar. 1397. 

Quitclaim by the same to Robert Lum- 
lege, of Olthorp, of all their title, etc., in the 
manor of Olthorp. (Spencer MSS., No. 
770.) 

1 Jan. 1398. 

Robert Lumley, one of the witnesses to 
a Grant concerning lands in Bryngton, 
Duston, Overheyford, Netherheyford and 
Teken. (Spencer MSS., No. 771.) 

1399 


Action by Thomas Gyles and Joan (née 
de Vielston) his wife and Guy Dunkley 
against Robert Lumley, concerning the 
Manor of Althorp. (Baker’s Northants.) 

1399-1400. 

Memorandum (imperfect) giving the his- 
tory of the manor of Olthorp from 1267-8, 
including the grant thereof to Robert Lum- 
ley and Margery (sic) his wife—see above 
under Oct. 1364—and ending with the state- 
ment that Thomas Gylus, Johanna his wife 
(daughter of Thomas de Vielston), and Guy 
Dunkley son of Isabella (another daughter 
of Thomas de Vielston and wife of Roger 
Dunkley) recovered the manor from Robert 
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hed in 1399-1400. (Spencer MSS., No, 
, 1400-1499, 


: 8 Jan. probably 1400. 

Writ to Robert Lumley to deliver to 
Thomas Elys (sic, but clearly an error for 
Gylus or Gyles) and Johanna his wife, and 
to Guy Dunkley, the manor of Oldthorpe. 
(Spencer MSS., No. 776.) 

2 July 1400. 

Robert Lumley of “ Olthorp” presents a 

priest at Nether Heyford. (Baker’s North- 


ants.) 
20 Oct. 1402. 

Grant by Robert Lumley, of Oldthorp, of 
lands, etc., in Oldthorp, Church Bryngton, 
Herliston (i.e., Harleston), and Duston. 
(Spencer MSS., 780.) 

1406/7. 

Grant by Robert Lumley, of Oldthorp, 
and Margaret his wife, to Guy Dunkley, of 
Bryngton, of the manor of Olthorpe: to 
hold to the said Guy and to the heirs of his 
body lawfully begotten. (Spencer MSS., 
784.) 

407 


1407. 
Grant by Robert Lumley of Althorp to 
Guy Dunkley of a messuage and some land 
in Althorp. (Baker’s Northants.) 


28 May 1407. 

Grant by Robert Lumley, of Olthorp, and 
Margaret his wife, to Guy Dunkley, of 
Bryngton, of a messuage and land in 
Olthorp and certain arable land, etc. 
(Spencer MSS. No. 785.) 


6 Feb. 1409. 

Lease by John Lumley, son of Robert 
Lumley of Olthorp, of a messuage and land 
in Olthorp for 12 years. (Spencer MSS., 
No. 786.) 

6 June 1409. 

John (sic) Lumley, lord of Olthorp, one 
of the witnesses to a Grant concerning a 
messuage and some arable land in the town 
and fields of Olthorp. (Spencer MSS., 


No. 787.) 
10 Oct. 1410. 

Deed (preserved in the Carnegie Library 
at Northampton), being an Agreement 
made between the lords and commoners of 
Harleston with respect to the course of hus- 
bandry, and showing Robert Lumley and 
John Lumley (his eldest son) amongst such 
lords. L. G. H. Horton-SmIirTH. 


(To be continued) 
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THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 
AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY—IlI 


1774. January 1, Provoked Wife, Pad- 
lock; 6, Love in a Village, Commissary; 8, 
Comus, Irish Widow; 11, Othello, Golden 
Pippin; 12, Suspicious Husband; 13, Romeo 
and Juliet, Golden Pippin; 15, Chances; 
20, Comus; 22, Fashionable Lover, Golden 
Pippin; 25, Grecian Daughter, Capricious 
Lovers; 29, Hamlet, Lethe; February 1, As 
You Like It, Ladies’ Frolic; 3, Macbeth; 
17, School for Wives, Daphne and Amintor; 
19, Chances, Golden Pippin; 22, School for 
Wives; 24, Lear, Golden Pippin; 26, Beaux’ 
Stratagem, Padlock 29, School for Wives; 
March 3, Romeo and Juliet, Note of Hand; 
5, She Stoops to Conquer; 8, Henry II; 10, 
Comus, Note of Hand; 12, Clandestine 
Marriage, Portrait; 17, School for Wives, 
Portrait; 19, Hypocrite, Golden Pippin; 24, 
Henry II, Golden Pippin; 26, School for 
Wives; April 4, George Barnwell, Puppet 
Show; 5, Henry II, Portrait; 6, Man of 
Business, Pantomime; 7, Jane Shore, Devil 
to Pay; 8, Rehearsal, Golden Pippin; 9, 
Hamlet, Trip to Newmarket; 12, Man of 
Business; 14, Macbeth, Portrait; 16, 
Chances; 21, Comus, Oxonian in Town; 23, 
Much Ado, Cross Purposes; 28, Richard III, 
Trip to Newmarket; 30, Fashionable Lover; 
May 3, Every Man in His Humour, Por- 
trait, 7, Provoked Wife, Trip to Scotland; 
10, Grecian Daughter, Author; 21, Sus- 
picious Husband, Irish Widow; 26, Othello, 
Ghost; 28, Chances, Trip to Scotland; 31, 
Much Ado; June 3, Revenge, Portrait; 7, 
Comus, Harlequin and Columbine; 9, As 
You Like It, Golden Pippin; 11, Revenge, 
Midas. (Last night of season.) September 
28, School for Wives; 29, Chances; 30, 
Rehearsal, Portrait; October 1, Lionel and 
Clarissa, Lyar; 4, Suspicious Husband, 
Shepherd’s Lottery; 6, Provoked Husband, 
Padlock; 13, Maid of Mill, Citizen; 15, 
Chances, Hob in the Well; 18, Wonder, 
Lethe; 20, Richard III, Register Office; 22, 
Merchant of Venice, Miss in Her Teens; 
25, Merry Wives; 27, Romeo and Juliet, 
Waterman; 29, Provoked Wife, Trip to 
Scotland; November 3, Revenge, Golden 
Pippin; 5, Conscious Lovers, Capricious 
Lovers; 8, Henry II; 10, She Stoops to 
Conquer, Hob in the Well; 12, Revenge, 
Waterman; 15, Macbeth, Englishman in 
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Paris; 17, Constant Couple, Trip to New- 
market; 19, Much Ado, Register Office; 22, 
Cymon; 24, Cymbeline, Irish Widow; 26, 
Refusal, Portrait; 29, Cymon; December 1, 
Hamlet, Waterman; 3, Fashionable Lover, 
Ghost; 6, Cymbeline, Miss in Her Teens; 
8, Spanish Friar, Election, Cross Purposes; 
10, Chances, Golden Pippin; 13, Cymon; 
15, Spanish Friar, Waterman; 17, West 
Indian, Trip to Scotland; 20, Hamlet; 21, 
Merchant of Venice; 22, Constant Couple, 
Deserter; 26, George Barnwell; 27, Comus; 
28, Henry II; 29, Lionel and Clarissa, Com- 
missary; 31, Clandestine Marriage. 


1775. January 3, Spanish Friar; 5, 
Richard III, Romance of an Hour; 7, Beaux’ 
Stratagem; 10, Merchant of Venice, Country 
Wife (Made into a farce of two acts); 12, 
Careless Husband, Romance of an Hour; 
14, Chances, Deserter; 17, Spanish Friar, 
Pantomime; 19, Lear, Irish Widow; 21, 
Careless Husband, Golden Pippin; 24, Fair 
Penitent; 26, Beaux’ Stratagem, Flora; 29, 
She Would and She Would Not, Deserter; 
31, Merchant of Venice, Wedding Ring; 
February 2, Spanish Friar, Portrait; 4, Re- 
cruiting Officer, Waterman; 7, Grecian 
Daughter, Devil to Pay; 9, Henry II; 11, 
Cymon, Romance of an Hour; 14, Choleric 
Man; 16, Hamlet, Cross Purposes; 18, Care- 
less Husband, Capricious Lovers; 21, 
Choleric Man; 23, Matilda, Deserter; 25, 
Comus, Register Office; 28, Macbeth, Irish 
Widow; March 2, Choleric Man, Daphne 
and Amintor; 4, Matilda, Trip to Scotland; 
7, Rivals (first time at Bath); 9, Lionel and 
Clarissa, Commissary; 11, Rivals, Padlock: 
14, Matilda, Waterman; 16, Rivals, 
Romance of an Hour; 18, Choleric Man 
Deserter; 23, Merchant of Venice, Twc 
Misers; 25, Braganza, Harlequin’s Meta- 
morphoses; 28, Rivals; 30, Braganza, De- 
serter; April 1, Chances, Two Misers; 6 
Rehearsal, Rival Candidates; 8, Matilda; 17, 
Henry II; 18, Inflexible Captive, Irish 
Widow; 19, Rivals, Two Misers; 20, 
Braganza, Rival Candidates; 21, Inflexible 
Captive; 22, Clandestine Marriage, Two 
Misers; 27, Merchant of Venice, Cross Pur- 
poses; 29, Much Ado, Rival Candidates; 
May 4, Othello, Deserter; 6, Inflexible Cap- 
tive, Polly Honeycombe; 9, Rival Candi- 
dates, Venice Preserved; 11, Conscious 
Lovers, Capricious Lovers; 13, Careless 
Husband, Polly Honeycombe; 16, Love in a 
Village, Citizen; 18, Braganza, Waterman; 
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20, Beggar’s Opera, Lethe; 23, Suspicious 
Husband, Portrait; 27, Maid of Mill, High 
Life; 30, Richard III, Waterman; June 3, 
Matilda, Flora. (Last night of season.) 
September 23, Hamlet; 25, Merchant of 
Venice, Trip to Newmarket; 26, Rivals, 
Deserter; 27, Comus, Irish Widow; 28, 
Much Ado, Waterman; 29, Clandestine 
Marriage; 30, ditto; October 5, Jane Shore, 
Portrait; 7, Merry Wives, Trip to Scotland; 
12, Braganza, Polly Honeycombe; 14, Care- 
less Husband, Golden Pippin; 17, Chances; 
19, Matilda, Waterman; 21, Hypocrite; 24, 
Revenge, Ghost, Recruiting Sergeant; 26, 
Spanish Friar, Dragon of Wantley; 28, 
School for Wives, Capricious Lovers; 31, 
Henry II; November 2, As You Like It, 
St. Patrick’s Day; 4, Henry IV, Pt. I, 
Dragon of Wantley; 7, Lionel and Clarissa; 
9, She Would and She Would Not, Two 
Misers; 11, Rehearsal, St. Patrick’s Day; 14, 
Macbeth, Commissary; 16, Fashionable 
Lover, Dragon of Wantley; 18, Provoked 
Wife, Rival Candidates; 21, Love for Love; 
23, Richard III, Deserter; 25, Rule a Wife, 
Waterman; 30, Douglas, Two Misers; 
December 2, English Merchant, Dragon of 
Wantley; 7, Venice Preserved, Rival Candi- 
dates; 9, Careless Husband, Register Office; 
12, West Indian, Waterman; 14, Edward and 
Eleanora, Golden Pippin; 16, Provoked 
Husband, St. Patrick’s Day; 19, Spanish 
Friar, Bon Ton; 21, Maid of Mill, Bon Ton; 
23, Clandestine Marriage, Midas; 28, The 
Man’s the Master, Deserter; 29, George 
Barnwell, Dragon of Wantley; 30, Rivals, 
Waterman. 

1776. January 4, Orphan, Lyar; 6, Man’s 
the Master, Cross Purposes; 9, Hamlet, 
Trish Widow; 11, Henry IV, Medley; 13, 
Rule a Wife; 16, Way to Keep Him; 20, 
Spanish Friar, Bon Ton; 23, Good Natured 
Man; 25, Douglas, Medley; 27, Every Man 
in His Humour, Dragon of Wantley; 
February 1, Lear, Bon Ton; 3, Cymon, 
Scheming Lieutenant; 6, Oroonoko, Lethe; 
8, Orphan, Midas; 10, Jealous Wife, Ghost; 
13, Braganza, Ladies’ Frolic; 15, Maid of 
Mill, Trip to Scotland; 17, Love Makes a 
Man, Waterman; 20, Venice Preserved, Pad- 
lock; 22, Fair Penitent, Two Misers; 24, 
School for Wives, Deserter; 27, Drummer, 
Medley; 29, Mourning Bride, Chaplet; 


March 2, Merchant of Venice, Medley; 7, 
Cymbeline, St. Patrick’s Day; 9, Much Ado, 
Bon Ton; 12, Provoked Husband, Daphne 
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and Amintor; Revenge, Medley; 16, Run- 
away, Trip to Scotland; 19, Merry Wives, 
Daphne and Amintor; 21, ditto; 23, Twelfth 
Night, Capricious Lovers; 28, Runaway, 
Medley; 30, Chances, Dragon of Wantley; 
April 8, Jane Shore, Medley; 9, Runaway, 
Waterman; 10, Comus, Pantomime; 11, 
Mourning Bride, Devil to Pay; 13, Spanish 
Friar; 18, King John, Spleen; 20, Way to 
Keep Him, Midas; 23, Runaway; 25, King 
John, Deserter; 27, West Indian, Spleen; 30, 
Runaway, What D’Ye Call It?; May 1, 
Richard III, Medley; 3, Drummer, Bon 
Ton; 11, Rivals, Old Maid; 14, Rule a Wife, 
Honest Yorkshireman; 16, Matilda, High 
Life; 18, Runaway, Two Misers; 21, Beaux’ 
Stratagem, Ghost; 23, Edward and Eleanora, 
Midas; 25, Conscious Lovers, Rival Candi- 
dates; 28, Provoked Husband, Devil to Pay; 
30, Cymon, Waterman; June 1, Spanish 
Friar, Lyar; 4, Douglas. (Last night of 
season.) September 16, Fair Penitent, Polly 
Honeycombe; 17, Spanish Friar, Medley; 18, 
Comus, Bon Ton; 19, Macbeth, Waterman; 
20, Runaway, Medley; 21, Love in a Village, 
Scheming Lieutenant; 27, Beggar’s Opera, 
Lethe; 29, Chances, Capricious Lovers; 
October 3, Macbeth, Commissary; 5, Dis- 
tressed Mother, Bon Ton; 8, Much Ado, 
Man of Quality; 10, Distressed Mother, 
Man of Quality; 12, Fashionable Lover, 
Dragon of Wantley; 17, Venice Preserved, 
Waterman; 19, Amphytrion, Man of 
Quality; 24, Runaway; 31, Hamlet, Two 
Misers; November 1, Careless Husband, 
What D’Ye Call It?; 2, Careless Husband; 
4, Man’s the Master, Rival Candidates; 14, 
King John, Cooper; 12, Plain Dealer; 16, 
Careless Husband, Padlock; 19, Plain 
Dealer, Chrononhotonthologos; 21, Amphy- 
trion, Scheming Lieutenant; 23, Maid of 
Mill, Ghost; 26, Grecian Daughter, Lethe; 
28, Clandestine Marriage, Lilliput; 30, Run- 
away, Bon Ton; December 3, Chances; 5, 
Merope, Lilliput; 7, Man’s the Master, 
Waterman; 12, Plain Dealer, Lilliput; 14, 
Spanish Friar, Hotel; 17, Rehearsal; 21, 
Foundling; 26, Henry II, Cooper; 27, 
Comus, Lilliput; 28, Way to Keep Him, 
Man of Quality; 30, George Barnwell, 
Dragon of Wantley. 

1777. January 2, Macbeth, Rival Candi- 
dates; 4, Merchant of Venice, Bon Ton; 9, 
Macbeth, Lilliput; 11, Plain Dealer, De- 
serter; 14, Semiramis; 16, ditto, Rival Can- 
didates; 18, Amphytrion, Portrait; 21, She 
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Would and She Would Not, Hob in the 
Well; 23, Beaux’ Stratagem, Rival Candi- 
dates; 25, Jealous Wife, Golden Pippin; 28, 
Semiramis, Lilliput; February 1, Love for 
Love, Citizen; 4, Rule a Wife; 6, Semiramis, 
Midas; 8, Rivals, Lilliput; 13, Hamlet, 
Waterman; 11, Love Makes a Man; 15, 
Cymon, Author; 18, Royal Shepherd, 
Cooper; 20, School for Wives, Capricious 
Lovers; 22, King John, Deserter; 27, Run- 
away, Harlequin at Bath; March 1, Love in 
a Village, Harlequin at Bath; 4, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, Padlock; 6, Henry IV, Harlequin 
at Bath; 8, Wonder, Harlequin at Bath; 11, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, Spanish Lady; 13, 
Suspicious Husband, Bladud; 15, Rivals, 
Spanish Lady; 18, Sir Thomas Overbury, 
Bladud; 20, Trip to Scarborough, Golden 
Pippin; 22, Foundling, Lilliput; 31, Romeo 
and Juliet, Bladud; April 1, Midas, Trip to 
Scarborough; 2, Semiramis, Selima and 
Azor; 3, Jane Shore, Bladud; 4, Way to 
Keep Him, Waterman; 10, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, Bladud; 12, Trip to Scarborough, 
Two Misers; 15, Merry Wives, Selima and 
Azor; 17, Henry V, Lilliput; 19, Provoked 
Husband, Harlequin at Bath; 24, Braganza, 
Dragon of Wantley; 26, Runaway, Bon 
Ton; 29, Amphytrion, Harlequin at Bath; 
May 1, Countess of Salisbury, Selima and 
Azor; 3, Spanish Friar, All the World’s a 
Stage; 6, Henry V; 2, Countess of Salisbury, 
Midas; 10, School for Wives, Irish Widow; 
13, Royal Shepherd, All the World’s a 
Stage; 15, Jealous Wife, Cooper; 17, Busy- 
body, Mayor of Garratt; 20, Beggar’s Opera, 
All the World’s a Stage; 22, Fair Penitent, 
Deserter; 27, Countess of Salisbury; 29, Sir 
Thomas Overbury, Capricious Lovers; 31, 
Fashionable Lover. September 16, Fair 
Penitent; 17, Merchant of Venice, Water- 
man; 18, Merry Wives, Selima and Azor; 
20, Henry IV, Bladud; 25, Chances, Selima 
and Azor; 27, Hamlet, Ghost; 30, Lionel 
and Clarissa; October 2, She Would and 
Served, Bladud; November 1, West Indian, 
Deserter; 7, Othello; 9, West Indian, Selima 
and Azor; 11, Fashionable Lover, Cross 
Purposes; 14, She Stoops to Conquer; 16, 
Orphan, Bladud; 18, Suspicious Husband, 
Midas; 21, Beggar’s Opera; 23, Polly, Bon 
Ton; 25, Rivals, Citizen; 30, Venice Pre- 
served, Bladud; November 1, West Indian, 
Selima and Azor; 6, School for Scandal, 
Irish Widow (first time at Bath); 8, Pro- 
voked Husband, Waterman; 11, School for 
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Scandal, Cooper; 12, Philaster, Selima and 
Azor; 15, Clandestine Marriage, Scheming 
Lieutenant; 18, School for Scandal, Water- 
man; 20, School for Scandal, Deserter; 22, 
Spanish Friar; 25, Philaster, Quaker; 27, 
School for Scandal, All the World’s a Stage; 
29, Way to Keep Him, Quaker; December 
2, Cymbeline; 4, School for Scandal, Lilli- 
put; 7, Runaway, Cooper; 9, Miser; 11, 
School for Scandal, Quaker; 13, Way to Keep 
Him; 16, School for Scandal; 18, ditto, April 
Day; 20, Jealous Wife, Bladud; 23, School 
for Scandal, April Day; 26, Know Your 
Own Mind, Waterman; 27, Spanish Friar, 
Quaker; 29, Cymbeline, Bladud; 30, Know 
Your Own Mind, Lilliput; 31, Jane Shore, 
Quaker. 
(To be continued) 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


WILLIAM ELLIS OF LITTLE GADDES- 
DEN, HERTS. (17002-1758) 


MANY men have found it more profitable 

to write about farming than to practise 
it. Some have successfully combined the 
practice with the writing, but William Ellis 
was not one of these. His early books were 
very well received and introduced him to a 
good deal of ancillary business, selling seeds 
and machines, advising on farming and so 
on, but unfortunately for him his growing 
fame led many persons to visit his farm 
where they found he did not make an 
example of his own precepts. 

Very little is known about Ellis’s per- 
sonal history except what is to be found as 
a preface to his Husbandry abridged and 
methodized issued in 1772 some fourteen 
years after his death in 1758. He was prob- 
ably born in 1700, but there is no certainty 
of the date, any more than there are details 
of his education, which was “ ordinary” by 
all accounts, and may indicate that it was 
at a village school. On its completion, if 
such an education can be said to be com- 
plete, he “ began life as a plain farmer ” and 
continued as such at Little Gaddesden “ for 
nearly 50 years.” His farming must have 
been very plain, because his eager visitors 
found that his implements were traditional 
and that his neglected land was in poor 
heart. 

Yet William is recognized everywhere as 
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a person of intelligence and of considerable 
business acumen. The first book or so he 
wrote brought him into quite marked repute 
and possibly sold well. So he found him- 
self with a new business on his hands. 
Landed proprietors began to come to him 
for advice about the management of their 
farms and to invite him to visit the lands 
and report upon them on the spot. Ellis 
was nothing loath to do this. He suffered 
from no unflattering complex and he spent 
some years travelling about the country 
doing this kind of job. Since this work 
brought him into touch with likely cus- 
tomers he was able to increase his income 
by acting as salesman for seeds and imple- 
ments, and indeed he very often offers to 
procure the things he describes in his books. 
“In short he was ready to execute any sort 
of country business at a fixed price.” 


All this activity, coupled with a large out- 
put of writing, must have led Ellis to neglect 
his farm, but it was a pity he did not keep 
up a better front. The least he might have 
done would have been to make a show of 
following his own advice, and this he might 
easily have done by a little management, 
but perhaps he wanted a quick penny and 
thought he was making hay while the sun 
shone. His mistake is clear enough to his 
later critics: but that is nothing new. 

The disappointment of the eager visitors 
who came to see marvels and found at the 
best “ plain farming,” at the worst dilapi- 
dation, was marked by a fall in the sales of 
his books. It was doubtless counted pre- 
sumptuous in a man who made no better 
practical show than themselves to write so 
learnedly of what ought to be done by a 
scientific farmer. All his enthusiasm for 
new methods of manuring, of sheep manage- 
ment, and for the novel crops like turnips 
and lucerne, was an impertinence to his 
public when uncombined with their prac- 
tice and cultivation on his own acres. His 
enthusiasm was damped down, as that of his 
visitors had been, with a bitter disappoint- 
ment and he began to realize that at the 
height of his powers he was surviving his 
languishing fame. 

Then in 1738 he had another success with 
his book The Timber Tree improved. Be- 
fore this the Modern Husbandman, 1731, 
The Practical Farmer, or the Hertfordshire 
husbandman, 1732, and Chiltern and Vale 
farming explained, 1733, and perhaps other 
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works, had met with a deserved success, only 
breathed upon when the scale of his own 
farming became equally known. 

The Timber Tree improved restored his 
credit with the booksellers and one Osborne 
engaged him as a writer. His industry was 
remarkable and he turned out a stream of 
books, becoming more _ detailed and 
voluminous as time passed. It may be that 
he overestimated the unquestioned vastness 
of his subject, but it is reckoned evident that 
he had difficulty in filling up the allotted 
space and so introduced a heterogeneous 
mass of stories about gipsies and thieves, 
about farmers and customs, habits and odd 
quirks which would be considered an odd 
farrago to find in a serious textbook to- 
day. These stories have been sufficiently 
condemned as “those ridiculous anecdotes 
and unnecessary details which have so much 
marred his writings” by no less a person 
than the writer of his “life” in the Dic- 


tionary of National Biography and may be ° 


the reason why no such “life” of Ellis was 
included in his work Agricultural Writers 
1200-1800 by Donald McDonald. 

Some such passages were a characteristic 
of the man and were not always the use- 
less padding that this severe critic believed. 
They are a clear indication of a passing 
delight in rural sights and sounds and had 
begun to appear in his early work, such an 
early one for example, as The Practical 
Farmer where he rhapsodies, quite properly 
in my opinion, about an apple tree in 
bloom: “ What a charming sight is an apple 
tree in blossom, and after that, when loaden 
with fruit, enough perhaps to make a hogs- 
head of cyder or perry [base materialist! ]. 
A scene of beauty, hopes and profit and all. 
It may be on less than two feet diameter of 
ground. And above all, what matter of con- 
templation does it afford when we let our 
thoughts descend to a single kernel of an 
apple or pear...” Not absolutely neces- 
sary, but not unpleasing and hardly worthy 
of so severe a condemnation. 

Ellis’s own professed rule was that he had 
always considered experience as the only 
touchstone of truth and by that unerring 
rule “every part here advanced has been 
sufficiently tried,’ but I think it a little 
doubtful whether this was wholly true of 
any of his writings. It was certainly not 
on his own farm that his recommendations 
had been sufficiently tried by experience as 
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he is pretending, but that does not, of 
course, detract from their validity when 
gathered from other people’s experience. 

While Ellis, like most other eighteenth 
century writers of farming textbooks, 
favoured the new theories that were so con- 
tagious at about his time, yet he does not 
neglect to describe the commonplace farm- 
ing of the districts he visited, and from his 
books a good deal can be gathered about 
the actual practice in his day. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Modern Husbandman, 
much of which is in the form of a calendar 
and comprises not only references to earlier 
textbooks, but also to what he had really 
experienced at Little Gaddesden and things 
seen elsewhere. 


Chiltern and Vale Farming, as the title 
suggests, draws a vivid contrast between the 
systems adopted in the two types of country 
and in particular in Hertfordshire. The 
treatment of sour clay lands is somewhat 
dwelt upon and Ellis advised liming because 
“calcination sets free and enables to act a 
balsamic alkaline salt that is coagulated in 
the crude stone or chalk and till the acid 
barren quality is evaporated by fire, the salts 
in them are of little or no signification to the 
land.” This was no bad guess when com- 
pared with the more exact and scientific 
statement about lime in such a modern text- 
book as Hall’s Fertilizers and Manures. 

Such normal subjects of the theorists of 
the day naturally appear. Natural and arti- 
ficial grass (clover, lucern, sainfoin, etc.) are 
vigorously discussed as is the hose-hoeing 
which Tull had originated not so long 
before. And Ellis was fond of a double 
furrow plough which had been known in 
Hertfordshire for at least a century—it 
figures in a plate in Blith’s English Improver 
1652—and was its strong advocate. 


But it is not these things which make 
Ellis a real contributor to the farming know- 
ledge of his contemporaries although they 
are of the greatest value to us who want to 
know something about our forefathers’ 
farming of 200 years ago. He was some- 
thing of an innovator because he tried to 
prove the advantages of the methods he 
propounds by attaching to them the golden 
Measure of their financial profit, a touch- 
stone that reaches everybody. Among other 
crops he gives an estimate for an acre of 
beans yielding thirty bushels an acre, but falls 
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into the amusing error of calculating the 
value of wheat, straw and chaff sold off this 
ground—unless I am very much mistaken. 
By this odd method of calculation he arrives 
at a profit of £1 6s. 6d. on an acre of beans. 
Oats by a more regular calculation produced 
£1 1s. an acre profit. 

Other profits are mentioned in the 
Practical Farmer. Cows paid £4 a year 
clear profit by suckling fat calves or from 
butter and cheese and lasted ten years. A 
modern dairy has a much more rapid rate 
of replacement. But as might be expected 
“Sheep are the most eligible animals” for 
Ellis and he went so far as to write what 
was the first English book wholly devoted 
to shepherding, wherein he enlarges upon 
the great value of turnips to the sheep 
farmer, especially for fattening store sheep 
folded on them after harvest. The turnip 
was then, of course, a comparative innova- 
tion. Ellis was all for such good things and 
calls the cultivator of ground who does not 
grow large crops of turnips and rape for 
the flock an “afternoon farmer.” This 
book deserves notice if only because it was 
the first on sheep. It was a practical work 
giving full details of much of contemporary 
shepherds’ lore together with a great many 
theories based upon methods that were then 
new or just introduced in the most advanced 
and circumscribed districts—in which it was 
no different from his other productions. 

In addition to his own work Ellis edited 
The Farmer's Instructor, originally written 
by Samuel Trowell, Gent, in 1739 and 
published it in 1747, but I have discussed 
this book at length elsewhere. And Ellis, of 
course, could not neglect such an obvious 
opportunity as The Country Housewife’s 
family companion, which he had contem- 
plated some years before it appeared in 1750. 
The list of his works is enlarged by the 
addition of two other titles, The Practice of 
Farming and Husbandry in all sorts of soils, 
173— and Agriculture improved: or the 
practice of husbandry displayed, 1745-46, 
but it is doubtful whether this is even an 
approximately complete list of his books, 
which is ‘differently stated in every list of 
authors that has been compiled.” No two 
bibliographies or catalogues give them alike 
or use the same titles and dates. These old 
writers were not only voluminous but un- 
scrupulous, and being very much underpaid 
made use of some very questionable devices 





to make it appear to bookseller and public 
that they had something new for sale when 
it was only a rehash of what had appeared 
before, or even unsold sheets bound up and 
given a different title. Some puzzles in the 
bibliography of writers of old farming text- 
books will, I fear, take a deal of clearing 
up. Ellis’s contribution to the subject is one 
of them. 

As for the man himself, his status was 
adequately set out by John Donaldson a 
century ago. He “was not the author of 
any originality in agriculture, nor did he 
write any conception that merited that 
appellation. But he was a large promotor 
of the art both by precept and example” 
(the latter is very questionable) “ and conse- 
quently occupies a niche of no low standing 
in the temple of agricultural fame.” 


G. E. FUSSELL. 


JOHN SPITTLEHOUSE AND 
MILL YARD 


"THE Elizabethan soldier and pamphleteer, 

John Spittlehouse (see ‘D.N.B.), was a 
member of this congregation in 1654 and 
Black said that he was alive as late as 1671 
(Sabbath Observer, Oct.—Dec., 1907, p. 93). 
There is no mention of him in the present 
Mill Yard church records and he was an 
associate of Peter Chamberlen. He possibly 
died therefore somewhere between 1671 and 
1673. His major publications were: 

‘The Army Vindicated in the Dissolution 
of Parliament,’ 1653. 

‘An Answer or a Vindication of the Fifth- 
Monarchy Men,’ 1654. 

‘The Picture of a New Courtier Drawn 
in a Conference Between Mr. Plainheart and 
Mr. Timeserver,’ 1656. 

In 1653, he was arrested and fined £200 
on account of his pamphleteering. 

William Saller (or Sellers) was pastor of 
Mill Yard and published: 

* Examination of a late book by Dr. Owen, 
on “A Sacred Day of Rest,”’ 1671. The 
British Museum copy contains an undated 
appendix, ‘ Christian Instruction, in the form 
of Questions and Answers,’ by W. Sfellers]. 
In 1679, he published ‘An Appeal to the 
consciences of the Chief Magistrates touch- 
ing the Sabbath Day,’ by William Saller and 
John Spittlehouse. He says that this work 
first appeared in 1657 but does not say 
whether this original edition was the work 
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of one or two hands. Black thought that he 
died in 1713 at the age of ninety-two. In his 
day, Mill Yard had seventy members. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S, 


GEORGE ELIOT AND THE CLASSICS 
GREEK AND NEMESIS. I. 

(G FORGE ELIOT was a capable classical 

scholar and in her allusions of this 
sort I found some years ago a point of 
special interest in the presentation of her 
characters. This has hardly been appre- 
ciated by her earlier critics. I looked at the 
volume on her in the ‘English Men of 
Letters,’ by Leslie Stephen, and the notice of 
it by Herbert Paul in his ‘Stray Leaves,’ 
These supply brief and reasonable com- 
ments on a writer who is supposed to have 
fallen into the background. ‘ Middlemarch’ 
is a solid monument of story which cannot 
easily be deprived of readers by the deni- 
grators of to-day. I begin with a passage 
from ‘The Life and Letters of Sir R. C. 
Jebb,’ Chap. VII. At Cambridge in 1873 he 
wrote to the lady who later became his wife 
that he had met George Eliot not for the 
first time and had made great friends with 
her. He asked her how Sophocles had in- 
fluenced her and her answer startled him. 
He had noted long before that she was the 
modern dramatist, in the large sense, most 
like Sophocles, probably in the “ outlining 
of the first emotions.” She said, “in the 
delineations of the great primitive emo- 
tions.” Jebb did not tell her of this curious 
corroboration of his views. What exactly 
he meant I am not sure. I am not much 
interested in ‘The Spanish Gipsy.’ No true 
poet, as Herbert Paul remarks, begins writ- 
ing verse at the age of forty-four, an age for 
ceasing to write it, not for beginning it. I take 
it that the phrase about her drama refers to 
her stories. Perhaps the similitude is on these 
lines. In dealing with such primitive emo- 
tions as fear and love Sophocles does not 
let himself go, like the other two great 
dramatists. George Eliot never lets herself 
go. She is much more restrained than 
George Sand, whose work she admired. She 
wrote with difficulty and perhaps was 
cautious because she felt herself to be a 
teacher. As Herbert Paul says, “ She never 
made any pretence of not having a moral.” 
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The plays of Sophocles were in a world in 
which the divine overlordship is not queried, 
as by Aeschylus, or scouted, as by Euripides. 
George Eliot has always a high sense of 
morality, but by the time she wrote she had 
ceased to believe in the Christian religion. 
She believed in the sure retribution of 
Nemesis amply exhibited in the fresh drama. 
It includes many shades of women, who 
are generally secluded from notice, as in the 
famous speech of Pericles. Such quotations 
are unusual in English fiction, or in English 
literature in general, if I may trust a wide 
and long survey of this particular sign of 
interest in Greek ideas. 


George Eliot’s early fiction quotes 
Sophocles in Greek: ‘Amos Barton, 
Chap. 4. The Countess had serious 


thoughts of being quite pious when she had 
once secured her carriage and establishment. 
“Let us do this one sly trick,” says Ulysses 
to Neoptolemus, “ and we will be perfectly 
honest ever after.” This is from ‘ Philoc- 
tetes,’ 81, which Whitelaw translates: 


Yet, for the prize, success, is sweet to win 
Consent: some other day shall prove our truth. 


The heading of Chap. 42 of ‘ Felix Holt’ 
has two passages of Sophocles in English 
from the ‘ Electra’ (624) in which Electra 
declares that her strange language is due to 
her mother’s acts, and a larger one from the 
‘Ajax’ (520) in which Tecmessa pleads that 
a man should remember where he had de- 
light, and kindness should lead to kindness. 
In ‘Janet’s Repentance,’ Chap. 13, her 
mother is said to be right about one cause 
of half her misery. She had no children: 


“Mighty is the force of motherhood,” says the 
great tragic poet to us across the ages, finding, as 
usual, the simplest words for the sublimest fact— 
Sewov Td TixTeLW eoTLD. 


This is from the ‘Electra’ of Sophocles, 
710 (Jebb). In the ‘Mill on the Floss, 
Book 1, Chap. 1, when Maggie had cut off 
her hair and Tom laughed at her, “She 
sat as helpless and despairing among her 
black locks as Ajax among the slaughtered 
sheep.” He had in his madness taken them 
for human foes and killed their guardians as 
well, and when he knew what he had done, 
his despair was terrible, ‘ Ajax,’ 307. In 
Book 1, Chap. 10, when Tom, swaggering 
about with a sword, had wounded himself 
badly and was laid up, Philip Wakem told 
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him the story of Philoctetes, who had a 
terrible wound and cried out so dreadfully 
about it. In the play of Sophocles he uses 
such words as “Ah me!” and “Alas” 
seven times within a few words. Jebb, the 
most careful of translators, finds it impos- 
sible to render all of these lamentations. At 
the end of Book 1, Chap 13, a good- 
natured streak in Mr. Tulliver and his 
impulsion to deeper borrowing due to a 
remark of his wife entangled him further 
towards ruin. So he “had a destiny as 
well as Oedipus, and in this case he might 
plead, like Oedipus, that his deed was in- 
flicted on him rather than committed by 
him.” 

In ‘Daniel Deronda,’ Chap. 32, Mirah 
says, “it is so much easier to me to share 
in love than in hatred,” and recalls a heroine 
saying something of the sort in a play she 
had read in German. Deronda supplies the 
name, “ Antigone.” The beautiful line of 
Sophocles, ‘ Antigone,’ 528, is a masterpiece 
of conciseness impossible in English. 
Sophocles is evidently a favourite. I have 
never seen so many references to him in the 
writings of any other author. 

But it is to the earlier great dramatist that 
George Eliot turns for the doctrine of 
Nemesis, and she emphasizes it by altera- 
tions the Greek does not justify. ‘ Felix 
Holt, Chap. 48, has the heading: 


‘Tis law as steadfast as the throne of Zeus— 
Our days are heriters of days gone by. 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. 


Turning to that play, 1540 (Paley), I find 
the first line rendered well enough but the 
second should run: 

That the doer should suffer: it is ordinance. 
George Eliot has always a vivid sense of 
the past in the present. She can reproduce 
with satisfying detail the enthusiasms of a 
child and the gardens and scenery of her 
earlier days; so it is with her characters. 
She is often thinking back about them. In 
‘Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story, she begins in 
Chap. 1 with the reflection that we poor 
mortals are often little better than wood- 
ashes with small signs of the sap and leafy 
freshness which, we know, belonged to the 
early fulness of life: “I, at least, hardly 
ever look at a bent old man, or a wizened 
old woman, but I see with my mind’s eye, 
that Past of which they are the shrunken 
remnant.” She goes back to their earlier 
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thoughts as well as their physical appear- 
ance. Chap. 70 of ‘ Middlemarch’ has the 
heading : 
Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 
V. R. 


A VETERAN CHORISTER OF 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON 


"THE following account, if not a record, 
must surely have few equals. 

Mr. H. J. Dutton, who was a member of 
English Church choirs for more than eighty 
years, during nearly seventy of which he 
sang regularly in St. Paul’s Cathedral, died 
on April 6th of this year in Dulwich Hos- 
pital, having celebrated his ninety-fourth 
birthday on Good Friday. 

Henry James Dutton, the eldest of a 
family of six left fatherless at an early age, 
was born at Bampton, Oxon, on 4 April, 
1853. Duttons have been inhabitants of 
this town since, if not before, the reign of 
George II. 

Richard Dutton established a grocery 
business in the Market Place in 1751, and it 
was carried on by members of the same 
name till a few years ago, when Mr. George 
William Dutton, an uncle of H. J. Dutton, 
died and the business and property passed 
into other hands. 

On his tenth birthday Mr. Henry James 
Dutton entered the choir of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, where the foundations of 
his musical education were laid. Early in 
1874 he became an alto lay clerk at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, and for two 
years he sang in the cathedral choir at 
Ripon before beginning his long association 
with St. Paul’s as an assistant vicar choral 
(always singing alto) in January, 1878. He 
was promoted full vicar choral in 1907 and 
for many years he was the only active 
member of the choir to hold one of the old 
freehold tenures. He served under six 
Bishops, four Deans and five Organists, and 
when he reached his ninetieth birthday the 
Dean and Chapter entertained him at a 
luncheon in recognition of his remarkable 
record of devoted service. 

He died on the very day he had previ- 
ously chosen for his final appearance in 
St. Paul’s choir. May he help to swell the 


angelic choirs on high. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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Queries 
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IHE FLEUR-DE-LYS: THE DATE 
PALM’S POLLEN SPATHE.—The 
Fleur-de-lys is described as originally a 
symbol of Horus (Ency. Brit.), and a sign 
of good luck. Its heraldic adoption fol- 
lowed the Crusades. Its associations with 
the late palm were described in an illus- 
trated note (or article) previous to 1921 
(perhaps in the Journal of the Roy, 
Anthrop. Inst. or Man). The theory is that 
the central element of the Fleur-de-lys was 
the pollen-bearing spathe of the male date, 
The two side elements were two leaves, tied 
for protection to the central spathe—as is 
customary in the pollination of the fruit- 
bearing date. Muhammed’s prohibition of 
pollination (with its attendant ceremonies) 
at Medina (after the Flight) and the result- 
ing crop failure led to Muhammed’s 
embarking on raids and ultimately on 
‘holy’ war. (Margoliouth, Life of 
Muhammed, 1902, p. 238; cf. M. Newbigin, 
Tillers of the Ground, 1911, p. 68 ff.) In 
view of this, the symbolism of the date, its 
pollination, and its related sacramental, 
social and economic significance, would 
appear to be of greater importance than has 
generally been recognized. Any authorita- 
tive reference would be gratefully received. 
ARTHUR GEDDES. 


BISHOP JEWEL.—Humphrey in his Life 

of Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury 1560-71, 
writes of Bishop Jewel’s Diary. Can any- 
one tell me if this Diary is extant? I should 
also like to know of any original manu- 
scripts concerning Bishop Jewel, which are 
not in the library at Salisbury Cathedral or 
in the British Museum. 

PETER W. READ. 


Was SMOLLETT EVER AT BLOIS?— 
Voltaire wrote in 1750 in Des 
mensonges imprimés (§ xxxiii.) . . . cet Alle- 
mand qui, ayant une petite difficulty 4 Blois 
avec son hétesse, laquelle avait les cheveux 
un peu trop blonds, mit sur son album: 
“Nota bene toutes les femmes de Blois 
sont rousses et acariatres.” 
A note ended: “Ce n’est pas un Alle- 
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mand, mais Smollett, Anglais, historien et 
auteur du roman Roderick Random.” 

Is there any foundation for this refer- 
ence, and can any N. & Q. reader refer me 
to the passage? re 


PRIESTS AND WILLS.—I am collecting 
serious historical books as well as novels 
exposing the rapacity of unscrupulous 
priests who get wealthy old lonely ladies to 
make their “wills” in favour of various 
religious funds. I shall be glad to have the 
titles of any such books. 
A. Ep. DELEPINE. 


POWDERED BUTLER. — In Chapter 

XVIII of Adam Bede, George Eliot, 
describing a service on a Sunday afternoon 
in 1799 at Hayslope Church, says that Hetty 
Sorrell sees the octogenarian squire and his 
sister from the Hall passing to their pews, 
then the housekeeper and the lady’s-maid, 
and then “‘ the powdered heads of the butler 
and footman.” Did a butler ever escort 
“the Family ” to Church, and was a butler’s 
head ever powdered? 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


(;UERNSEY OR JERSEY.—I have re- 

cently read the Life of Bradlaugh by 
his daughter (7th edition). On page 191 
the Hotel de L’Europe is referred to as 
being in Guernsey. There was no such 
hotel early this century and I wonder if 
Jersey is meant, as there exists to-day a 
well-known hotel of that name in Jersey to 
be seen immediately on arrival by steamer. 

ROBERT SECUL. 


OTOR-CAR: SLANG WORDS.—In an 
American novel of 1944 I find the 
following words for motor-cars besides the 
“jeep” already mentioned in N. & Q., 
“flivver ” and “ jalapa.” “ Flivver,” familiar 
for some years in London, I know about. 
But what does “ jalapa” mean? It appears 
in the book as a ramshackle car belonging to 
Italian workers who have no money to spare. 
Curious. 
“TRON CURTAIN.”—Just now, Novem- 
ber, 1947, there is much in the papers 
of the “Iron Curtain,” the means used to 
conceal various doings in North Europe. 
Who invented the phrase? 
W. H. J. 
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MPs RETIRING: LEGAL FICTION.— 
M.Ps who wish to give up Parliament, 
take an office of profit under the Crown, 
either the Chiltern Hundreds, or the Manor 
of Northstead, at present, I read, at the 
bottom of a lake. I do not recall seeing the 
latter used till the other day. The Chiltern 
Hundreds is the common expedient. What 
actually happens? Does the holder of the 
office receive a penny or a shilling, and does 
he retire from it the next day or week to 
give somebody else a chance to take it? IIl 
health might induce more than two M.Ps to 
retire at the same period. ous. 


ILTON AND SPENSER’S GRAND- 
SON. — Milton’s anonymous bio- 
grapher tells us that while he was Latin 
Secretary Milton befriended several people 
in trouble, ‘“‘ Of which were instances, among 
others, the Grand child of the famous 
Spencer, a Papist suffering in his concerns 
in Ireland, ... for . . . whom hee pro- 
cur’d relief.” (Darbishire, Early Lives of 
Milton, p. 30.) It seems likely that this was 
William Spenser, grandson of Edmund 
Spenser. The poet’s heir Sylvanus had 
married Ellen Nagle, who brought up their 
children as Catholics. In 1654 William, 
then heir of Sylvanus, was deprived of his 
lands by the English. He appealed to Crom- 
well, who on 27 March, 1657, wrote to the 
Council of Ireland that Spenser had 
apparently renounced Catholicism, that his 
grandfather had written “touching the re- 
duction of the Irish to civility,” and that he 
was accordingly to have his lands restored. 
(Henley, Spenser in Ireland, pp. 205-7.) 
Milton certainly knew Spenser’s View of 
the Present State of Ireland, as well as his 
poetry. His friend Lady Ranelagh was the 
daughter of Sir Richard Boyle, a relative 
and friend of Elizabeth Spenser, the poet's 
wife. And he at least had access to Crom- 
well. The circumstances then seem to 
favour the identification of William Spenser 
as the “Spencer” in some way aided by 
Milton. Can any reader offer further 
evidence? W. ARTHUR TURNER. 


PHRASES.—First use wanted. 
A raw deal. 
Hasn’t twopence to tingle. 
Per ardua ad astra. 
Sins of the fathers. (? Euripides.) 
The naughty nineties. 


H. A. 








Replies 


ANE AUSTEN’S BROTHER GEORGE 
(cxcii. 259, 348).—Dr. R. W. Chapman 
has kindly pointed out that Jane Austen 
knew the deaf and dumb alphabet, and sug- 
gests that she may have learnt it because 
her brother George was or became deaf. 
She mentions “ talking on her fingers” in a 
letter dated 27 December, 1808, written 
while she was living at Southampton (O.U.P. 
edition, edited by R. W. Chapman, Vol. I, 
p. 242): 
Mr. Hook . . . poor man! is so totally deaf 
that they say he could not hear a cannon, were 
it fired close to him; having no cannon at hand 


to make the experiment, I took it for granted, and 
talked to him a little with my fingers, which was 


funny enough. 
M. H. Dobbs. 





LUE OR BROWN EYES (cxcii. 479, 
526).—The optician who stated (N. & 
Q., November Ist) that most of the best 
R.A.F. pilots and a very high percentage of 
senior officers of the Royal and Merchant 
Navy have blue or grey eyes, is perfectly 
accurate. Those who have participated in 
or witnessed target shooting, training young 
sailors, soldiers or airmen will endorse this 
view. Dark-eyed men, on the other hand, 
see better in the dark, withstand heat, have 
more initiative. I recall that a certain Scout 
officer (Bimbash Stewart) would be at great 
pains to select brown-eyed men for his 
nightly prowls in Egyptian campaigns and 
in the Boer War. 

Curiously enough, the matter of pigments 
has never adequately received attention. 
For instance, four brothers serving in the 
South African war of 1899-1902 and the 
same family in the war of 1914-18 were 
equally divided as to eye-colour. The 
blondes went down with tropical disorders 
in South Africa while the brunettes were 
immune. In France and Belgium the 
blondes withstood cold and exposure while 
the dark-eyed brothers went sick. 

N. G. THWAITEs. 

There are some very interesting observa- 
tions on this matter in W. H. Hudson’s 
Essays. He considered that to a man of 
the Latin or South American races, the 
colour of whose eyes are almost invariably 
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brown, the pale-blue eyes of the Northern 
people must seem an abnormality. A 
curious point is that, according to David 
Garnett, who knew him intimately, Hud- 
son’s own eyes were dark brown. 

J. A. SHEARER. 


H GIBBS, PROFILIST (cxcii. 480, 526), 
* —An account of this artist and his 
work, with descriptions of notable examples, 
will be found in Mr. E. Nevill Jackson's 
Silhouette Notes and Dictionary, 1938. 
Two addresses noted are Queen Street, 
Ranelagh, and 23, College Green, Bristol. 
The only clue to his date is the fact that he 
produced a portrait of Queen we 
. D. M. 


GTATUES OF KING ALFRED (cx¢cii. 
369, 436, 459).—I have found the statue 
I was thinking of—and which I began to 
think American souvenir hunters must have 
taken home, for I had misplaced it in 
Amesbury—in the market square of Pewsey, 
Wilts. E. JosEpu. 


There is a bust of King Alfred over the 
doorway of a house in Alfred Street, Bath, 
opposite the Assembly Rooms. 

(BRiG.) H. BULLOCK. 





FURTHER QUERIES 


GONNET ON SHAKESPEARE: 
SOURCE WANTED.—I remember 
only the first and last two lines: 
O mighty Shakespeare, whose unerring hand 
Such is the vast outpouring of thy treasure, 


Swift, wide and deep, and rich beyond all 
measure. 


CHARLES Fox. 


LADSTONE AND GORDON.—wWhere 
can be found a poem on Gladstone, 
written after Gordon’s death, beginning: 


What avails oratorical gesture, 
As alone in the Commons he stands. 


F. C. W. H. 
SOURCES 


4 = 


ATIN QUOTATIONS: 
WANTED.— 
1. Magnanimum decet quidquid in virtute 
magnum est. 
2. Invictus acer obit levior morte carebit. 


3. Beatitudo debit esse multis commuti- 
cabilis. E. L. 
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The Library 


I EES 


THE SATIRE OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
By Herbert Davis. Macmillan. 10s. 
After a brief introduction, which points 

out the modernity and universality of 

Swift's appeal and outlines “the three 

different levels” into which “the main 

satirical writings of Swift’ fall— 

“The first shows him in relation to his 

art and may be called aesthetic; the 

second, in his relation to society and may 
be called political; the third, in his rela- 
tion to moral and permanent values and 

may be called ethical” (p. 4)— 

Mr. Davis takes the Tale of a Tub and The 
Battle of the Books to illustrate the first 
level in his first lecture, the Examiner and 
the Drapier Letters to illustrate the second, 
and Gulliver's Travels and A Modest Pro- 
posal to illustrate the third. Interwoven 
with this straight thread of development, 
however, are many minor works of Swift— 
some quite obscure, such as Some Remarks 
on the Barrier Treaty—that show how well 
this distinguished editor of Swift's prose 
knows his field. 

The purpose of the first lecture is to 
show how Swift used his tremendous read- 
ing in the seventeenth century to parody 
the methods of this reading itself in his 
own Tale: 

“,.. the real object of Swift’s satire in 

the Tale is the corruption he saw in 

English letters during the latter half of 

the seventeenth century . . . the work 

[i.e. the Tale] is a product of the seven- 

teenth century, entirely characteristic in 

form and manner and at the same time a 

repudiation and criticism of all the most 

vigorous literary fashions of the previous 
sixty years” (pp. 17, 27-8). So also the 
fable (of the spider and the bee) is 

“Swift’s real contribution to the debate 

between the Ancients and the Moderns ” 

(p. 21), and “ The fable is made out of a 

proverb, evidently common, as it is fre- 

quently turned to literary use in the 
seventeenth century: ‘Where the bee 
sucks honey, the spider sucks poison’” 

(p. 21). 

All this, then, is literary satire. 

In political satire Swift was determined 
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to produce action—to get somewhere. 
“His method is to adopt the role of a cold 
impartial examiner, patiently and thoroughly 
exposing the wretched and corrupt state of 
his victims . . .” (p. 52). This he did ably 
in the Examiner in undermining Marl- 
borough till he had “the Whigs entirely 
subdued” (p. 57). Meanwhile he en- 
deavoured to “convince his readers of the 
reasonableness of his own middle position ” 
(p. 58). 

“, . . he always prefers to move in a 
straight line, attacking directly straight 
down the middle, dividing his enemies to 
the left and to the right, passing through 
them unharmed and leaving them to their 
mutual destruction” (p. 61). 

In the Irish pamphlets against Wood’s 
Half-Pence, 

“. . . his object was to prevent collabora- 

tion and to keep alive the spirit of inde- 

pendence which would resist by every 
possible means all further encroachments 
of the British government in London on 

the liberties of Ireland” (pp. 64-5); 
and so he had to go beyond the English- 
influenced leaders of the Irish, for “ his only 
chance was to rouse a popular campaign 
among the shopkeepers and country people 
of Ireland” (p. 65). This is the clearest 
statement of the basic method of the 
Drapier Letters we have seen. “He had 
written to get something done, not to show 
off his wit or amuse an audience” (p. 74)— 
both Marlborough and Wood fell. This was 
Swift’s political power in satire. 

Gulliver's Travels, in contrast to the first 
two types of satire, is “a satire which he 
hoped would vex the world, and which was 
intended not merely to show off his wit or 
to reach a London or a Dublin audience” 
(p. 79). Here Swift went beyond the 
eighteenth century philosophers, who were 
“ optimists enough to believe in the possible 
enlightenment and rescue of the human race 
from its folly and from its superstition. 
Swift had an answer very different from 
theirs” (p. 81). But his method again was 
parody, this time of the popular contem- 
porary voyages. “. .. his problem was to 
find a way in which he could set down the 
most significant of his observations upon 
human life, so that the world might be 
forced to read them” (p. 85). Davis con- 
siders Parts I and III to be confused and 
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not so important in getting across Swift's 
ideas as Parts II and IV, though he does 
use one chapter of Part III (the Struldbrugs) 
as the climax of the whole moral develop- 
ment (recall, of course, that Part II was 
written after Part IV). The changing 
character of Gulliver, especially in his atti- 
tude toward his wife and family, Davis 
points out, also enables him to get across 
the moral lesson of the whole. 

The Brobdingnagian king’s vicious com- 
ment on the Englishmen at the end of that 
famous sixth chapter is directly quoted, as 
well as his comment on gunpowder. But it 
is in the fourth book that 

“we are progressively led on with Gulliver 

from a comparatively happy condition in 

which we were in that blessed state of 
being well deceived . . . until we have 
made the painful discovery of the knavery 
of human life and of the stupidity and 

malice of mankind ” (p. 99). 

The Struldbrugs demolish at once any 
illusions Gulliver may have had about the 
desirability of immortality, and so Swift 
takes from him “his last illusion” (p. 104). 
Even the letter from Gulliver to Sympson 
first printed in 1735 (as a hoax) shows Swift 
practically despairing of man’s reformation. 


The Modest Proposal is, for Mr. Davis, 
merely Swift’s final cry of despair: “. .. he 


is unable to rouse the people. . . . He has 
only one satisfaction left—to carry the case 
. . . before posterity ” (p. 109). 

Perhaps Swift was not as hopeless as all 
this—after all, he wrote to Pope, Sept. 29, 
1725, that his Travels would prove man 
rationis capax—i.e. capable of reason—and 
he specifically said that his Travels were 
“not in Timon’s manner.” 

Mr. Davis subordinates the religious 
satire in the Tale in favour of the digres- 
sions, and perhaps Parts I and II of Gulliver 
are not quite so confused as Mr. Davis 
thinks they are. 

The book is very clearly constructed and 
generally amazingly well written. At the 
beginning of each chapter Mr. Davis states 
precisely where he is and where he hopes 
to go. 


A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing. 
(Home and Van Thal. 12s. 6d.) 
Gissing’s books are now almost all diffi- 

cult to obtain and it is to be hoped that 

this present volume will not be the only 
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one to be reprinted. The publishers say that 
A Life’s Morning is distinguished by its 
freedom from the sombre quality that 
characterises most of Gissing’s work. If 
this were strictly true it would hardly be a 
strong recommendation, for Gissing is cer- 
tainly at his best when depicting the sombre 
side of life as he knew it. In most of his 
novels Gissing presents a criticism on the 
urban life of the poor of his own genera- 
tion. He was not concerned with the dire 
poverty that produced the worst slums of 
the Victorian age, but with the terrible 
effects of an almost genteel poverty on the 
souls and minds of men and women striving 
under physical conditions against which 
they are in revolt, whom only the lack of 
money keeps from being the creatures that 
nature meant them to be. For Gissing 
poverty means the death of the soul as well 
as of the body, and without money there is 
no hope of leading the noble life. It is 
seldom that his characters, for all their in- 
tellectual ability, are allowed to defeat their 
circumstances, and books and learning pro- 
vide no final comfort for the soul of man. 

And yet it is impossible to call his novels 
depressing. His characters are nearly all 
intensely real and their emotions and 
thoughts are moving and exciting: the story 
keeps him absorbed to the end. 

A Life’s Morning keeps to the time-old 
pattern of hero, heroine and villain: the 
heroine is one of those characters that 
Gissing depicts with such felicity—that of 
the fine and gentle mind born in an alien 
class and finding for a time richness and 
fulfilment in a love and surroundings to 
which she was not born. That the story has 
a happy ending was the fault of James Payn 
(the reader for Smith and Elder) and it is 
clear from the course of the story that 
Gissing intended that poverty should once 
more claim its victim. The long and admir- 
able introduction by Mr. Plomer should 
bring fresh readers to Gissing. 





NorTIces TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

APPROVED ‘ QUERIES ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to af 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses imme 
diately after the exact heading the numbers of 
the series volume and page at which the contribu 
tion in question is to be found. 
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